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MESSAGE FROM 

THE CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER 


A s we celebrate our proud history of keeping 
Victorians safe for 160 years this month, I would 
like to take this opportunity to remember those 
who have made the organisation what it is today. 

Without the dedicated efforts of the many police 
who have been a part of our history, Victoria Police 
would not be the exceptional organisation I believe 
it to be. 

There has been a consistent theme among 
most of the people who have worked at Victoria 
Police - they have all wanted to make a difference 
in their communities. 

This special celebratory edition of Police Life will 
introduce you to just a small number of those people. 


Without the support of Victorians, police would 
not be able to do their jobs, and the community has 
played an important part in shaping our organisation. 

We strive to serve the community and that 
has remained our priority throughout our history. 

This edition of Police Life will give you insight into 
Victoria Police’s history, duringtough times where 
we have helped the community through emergencies 
and those times where we have led the way with 
innovation in road policing and forensics. 

We have made significant headway over 
the years and I have enjoyed every moment 
of my 39 years working here. 

I am very proud to be leading the Victoria 
Police of today. ■ 
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FOR THE LATEST POLICE NEWS VISIT 

www.vicpolicenews.com.au 



CHIEF COMMISSIONER KEN LAY REFLECTS ON VICTORIA 
POLICE'S HISTORY AND WHY, AFTER ALMOST 40 YEARS AS 
A POLICEMAN, HE IS STILL PROUD TO WEAR THE UNIFORM 
AND SERVE THE COMMUNITY. 


EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 

C hief Commissioner Ken Lay has 
achieved many milestones during 
his policing career. However, it is 
the moment all police experience 
that he is most proud of - the day 
that he graduated from the Victoria 


Police Academy in 1974, swearing 
to uphold the right and serve the 
Victorian community. 

“The then Chief Commissioner 
Reg Jackson handed me my‘Freddie’,” 
CCP Lay told Police Life. 

“I still vividly recall how proud 
I was of my achievement, but also 
how proud my family and friends 
were as well. I was determined 
not to let them or myself down.” 


Tasked to patrol Melbourne’s 
CBD on his first day on duty, CCP 
Lay remembers being inspected 
and asked to show his equipment 

- handcuffs, rubber baton and 
notebook - before being sent 
out on duty. 

“It is remarkable to reflect on 
how far we have come since the 
70s with communications, training, 
equipment and transport. What 
hasn’t changed is the skill that every 
good police member possesses 

- an ability to use your mouth 
to engage and solve problems 
for the community,” he said. 

While the ethos of police has not 
changed, policing has adapted to 
its evolving society. 

“Policing seemed much simpler 
during my early years, the effect of 
illicit drugs on offending was only 
starting to emerge,” CCP Lay said. 



RISETOTHETOP 

.01 Ken Lay is the 21st Chief 
Commissioner to lead 
Victoria Police. 

.02 The recently graduated CCP Lay. 
.03 As a young detective. 


“Our communities were not 
as diverse and we were seen as 
somehow immune from many of the 
dreadful crimes that were generally 
associated with the United States 
and Europe.” 

The Russell Street Bombing 
in 1986 was described as ‘the 
day Melbourne lost its innocence’. 

“In a sense, I think this was true, 
terrorism had arrived in Melbourne. 
Although the offenders were ‘home 
grown’, the impact was still very 
dramatic and changed the 
community,” CCP Lay said. 

“Eleven Victoria Police members 
have been murdered on duty since 
I graduated. Each death has had a 
significant effect on the organisation 
and the way we do our job.” 

CCP Lay said days like Ash 
Wednesday and Black Saturday 
were defining days for Victoria 
Police, where he feels a sense of 
pride in the way police responded 
to the disasters. 

He said the continuous efforts 
of police to reduce road fatalities 
were also significant. 

“I am now in a position where 
I see or hear about the outstanding 
work by many of our police. 

Every day there is an example of 
the selfless actions of our people. 
Often these actions are not 
publicised, recognised or celebrated. 
Nevertheless, they make me very 
proud to be leading such a group. 

“It is difficult to imagine what 
the organisation may look like in 
20 years. Change is so relentless. 

“But, what will not change is 
Victoria Police’s commitment 
to protecting our community.” ■ 
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FACT 

The 40,000th Victoria Police member graduated 
in February and was allocated the lucky number 
40000 as their registered number. All police members 
have a unique registered number which is used 
to identify them until they leave the organisation. 
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SMALL TALK 


VOXPOP 


WHAT DO YOU THINK HAS BEEN 
VICTORIA POLICE'S MOST SIGNIFICANT 
MOMENT OR EVENT? 

0 DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
TIM CARTWRIGHT 

Regional Operations 

“Electronic communication 
fundamentally changed policing 
and allowed us to respond to 
incidents quickly. Before radios, 
the only way to do this was to have 
a constable on every corner. That 
would be difficult in our sprawling 
suburbs and country towns.” 



SUPERINTENDENT 
KEVIN SHERIDAN 

Crime Command 
“The most significant moment for 
me was the shooting death of Swan 
Hill’s Senior Detective Bob ‘Rocky’ 
Lane. He was a family friend from 
Kerangand his death highlighted 
members’vulnerability performing 
the every day activities of police. 
This incident highlighted a greater 
focus on members’safety and risk 
mitigation.” 



CONSTABLE ERIN SCAMMELL 

Melbourne West Police Station 

“For me it has been Victoria Police’s 
efforts to reduce the road toll by 
introducing booze buses, breath 
testing and compulsory use of 
seatbelts. Many Victorian lives 
have been saved because 
of these initiatives.” 


EQUIPMENTSHOWCASE 


PRELIMINARY BREATH TESTING (PBT) DEVICE 



In 1966, the Victorian Parliament introduced 
an offence for drivers exceeding .05 per cent 
blood alcohol concentration. 

The offence was followed by the introduction 
of PBT devices to Victoria Police’s equipment. 


In 1971 police detected alcohol 
concentration in affected drivers by using 
a PBT device known as a ‘puff bag’. 

It has progressed since then, with 
the latest version, the Lion Alcometer 
Touch, used to detect alcohol in drivers 
by having them blow into a straw 
connected to the device. 

Penalties for exceeding the .05 limit 
can include driver licence cancellation 
and a substantial fine. 

Since random breath testing was introduced 
in 1976, the PBT device has played a major 
part in removing dangerous drivers and 
reducingthe road toll. 


FINGERPRINTING IN THE 21ST CENTURY 

Victoria Police introduced Livescan Digital Fingerprinting 
Devices in 2003, a revolutionary technique of obtaining 
fingerprints. 

The Livescan fingerprinting device allows the person having 
their fingerprints taken to simply roll each finger over a 
glass panel. Livescan then saves each fingerprintto a central 
computer database and can instantly match the fingerprints 
to ones that have been collected from crime scenes. 

During 2011-12, Victoria Police made more than 6700 
identifications from fingerprints left at crime scenes. 

Ink fingerprint cards are still used by Victoria Police, 
but this method is becoming obsolete. 
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POLICE LIFE LOVES HEARING WHAT YOU THINK 
ABOUTTHE MAGAZINE, YOUR LOCAL POLICE 
AND VICTORIA POLICE IN GENERAL. WRITE, 

FAX OR EMAIL POLICE LIFE AT: 

POLICE LIFE, GPO BOX 913, MELBOURNE, 3001. 
FAX: 9247 5982 

EMAIL: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 



FOLLOW US ON FACEBOOK 
ATWWW.FACEBOOK.COM/VICTORIAPOLICE. 


terflXkn? 

Ben Cameron @BenCameron4 

@Victori a Police Who is runningyourTwitter 
feed? Rodney Dangerfield? Comedy gold 
each and every day. 


Miranda Fortmanis @mim_fors 

Brilliant job by the Moorabbin police officers! 
“@Victoria Police: Police rescue crash victims 
- Moorabbin” 


Aussiecop @Aussiecops 

RT @VictoriaPolice: Another arrest by Taskforce 
#Sano. Bloody disgusting but great work by 
#VicPol 


YOUTH INTERACTION 

Recently, Leading Senior Constable 
Gerard Dickinson and Sergeant Rod Stormonth 
attended our kindergarten, in Jamieson Way, 
Point Cook. 

They gave a talk and showed the children 
a police vehicle, which was all received very 
favourably. 

I just wanted to let you know what a wonderful 
exercise this was and how beneficial I thought it 
was in fostering great relationships between the 
force and our young citizens. 

The children were enthralled and I cannot 
recommend this presentation enough. 

The officers were thoroughly professional 
and fantastic. 

So, thanks again on behalf of the students, 
parents and staff at Jamieson Way Kindergarten. 

CAROL HILL, 

JAMIESON WAY KINDERGARTEN 


SAFER VICTORIA 

As a community, we have all heard that the 
201 2 road toll was, thankfully, the lowest in years. 

We have also heard that there were far 
fewer incidents on New Year’s this year. 

But what the media do not do enough, and 
yet they should, is to express what the whole 
community feels, and that is a deep and sincere 
thanks to the members of Victoria Police. 

Men and women who give of themselves 
each and every day so that we may all be safer. 

So, thank you for all that you do for us and 
even those breathalysers - which we know are 
there to stop us drink driving - as well as every 
other program and action. 

None are designed with any intention 
otherthan the good of the community 
and the individual. 

ANGETKENOS, 

NIDDRIE 
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BEHINDTHEBADGE 


50 YEARS 


j^Bt McDonald is one of 
^^est-serving members 
'ictQria Police. 


PHOTOGRAPHY PETER CLARKE 


Chief Superintendent Peter McDonald celebrates 50 years at 
Victoria Police this year. He tells Police Life what it is like be one 
of the organisation’s longest-serving members. 


PETER 





RANK Chief Superintendent 

AGE 66 

GRADUATED I joined Victoria Police as a cadet in February 1963 
STATION State Emergencies and Security Department 


WHY DID YOU JOIN VICTORIA POLICE? 

I come from a policing background. My father was the sergeant in charge of 
Hamilton Police Station and I had been around policing a lot in my formative 
years, so I applied and moved to Melbourne as a police cadet. 

TELL US ABOUT YOUR CAREER. 

I have worked in a range of areas, including uniform policing, the Criminal 
Investigation Branch, special duties, research, policy, planning, projects, 
information management, information technology and now emergency 
management. My first station after training was Avondale Heights. It was 
a growing area with lots of challenges, a good team and I enjoyed it a lot. 

It shaped my future career in many ways. I enjoyed working as a detective, 
catching criminals, and developing force policy. I have also served overseas 
with the United Nations Police in Cyprus and am the national secretary/ 
treasurer of the United Nations and Overseas Policing Association 
of Australia. 


WHAT HAVE YOU ENJOYED MOST ABOUT POLICING? 

Trying to make a difference. I enjoy being part of changes that lead to better 
policing practices. Early in my career it was the little things I could do to make 
improvements, but, as I rose in the ranks, I got involved in larger projects, such 
as security industry reform, the introduction of mobile computing and more. 

I also enjoyed operational policing, responding to calls for assistance, 
investigating crime and the like, but that was some time ago. 

WHAT SORT OF CHANGES HAVE YOU SEEN DURING YOUR CAREER? 

Investigations have become more complex with new methods, technology, 
and legal requirements. Victoria Police has many outstanding young 
investigators who are using all of this to very good effect. Our equipment has 
also improved. Better transport, a greater range of aids such as traffic cameras, 
surveillance devices, and we have better police stations across the board. 

DO YOU HAVE AN INTERESTING STORY FROM YOUR JOB? 

My father’s first name was Ellis, which is my middle name. He was also a 
policeman and early on in my career, people, including magistrates when 
I gave my full name, would say “Oh, you’re Ellis’son”. Later on, however, when 
my father would go to police stations and say his name, people would say 
“Oh, you’re Peter’s father”. The worm had turned! 

WHAT WOULD YOU SAY TO SOMEONE CONSIDERING JOINING? 

Policing is a great career. It’s varied, there are heaps of roles you can undertake, 
and if you apply yourself, you can see that you’re helping the community 
and really making a difference. I’ve enjoyed my 50 years, which is probably 
why I’ve gone on so long. 
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FAST FACTS 


VICTORIA POLICE 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 
ABOUT VICTORIA POLICE 


1 . 

Breath 
of Life 



The appointment of Dr John Birrell as a 
surgeon tor Victoria Police in 1957 led to 
a reduction in deaths on Victoria’s roads. 

Dr Birrell, who was Australia’s first 
full-time police surgeon, was behind 
the introduction of breathalysers, the 
.05 blood alcohol limit for drivers and 
compulsory wearing of seatbelts. 

He was awarded the Medal of the 
Order of Australia in 1997. 


3 . 

Voting 

Rights 


P olice in Victoria were not allowed to vote 
in parliamentary elections until November 
1888. They had been denied a vote for almost 
half a century and the change came about 
following similar moves to allow police 
to vote in England. 





2 . Tall Order 


A ll police had to be at least five feet, nine inches tall 
until 1969, when the regulation height was lowered 
by half an inch. The first‘short man’to start training at 
the police depot at St Kilda Road following the height 
change was Constable Kevin Ryan, who measured in at 
five feet, 8.5 inches. Const Ryan had tried to join prior to 
the change, but missed out because of his height. 


4 . Horse or Car? 


D espite there being about 6000 registered drivers 
in Victoria in 1911, Victoria Police did not posses a 
motor vehicle of any kind until 1915. Instead of building 
garages, the organisation built a mounted police complex 
in 1912 that included a riding school, horse-breaking 
yards and stables for 75 horses. 

Police were motor-less in an increasingly motorised 
society and were left with little choice but to pursue 
motor cars by bicycle and tram. Ironically, when 
The Motor Cor Act and Regulations came into operation 
in 1910, police became the state-wide authority for 
licensing drivers, registering motor vehicles and 
enforcing all provisions of the new law. 



5 . Man of Mystery 



One of the most famous policemen in Victoria was John 
Mitchell Christie who worked as a detective in the 1860s 
and 70s. He was a master of disguise and was often 
described as Australia’s Sherlock Holmes. 



Some of the cases he worked on included forgery and 
counterfeiting, several money swindles, and the theft 
of William Lyster's jewels. 

His disguises included dressing as a travelling tinker, 
street-sweeper, clergyman and he often dressed 
as a gentleman of the day. 


6 . Safety First 

F ormer Chief Commissioner Neil Comrie introduced a safety first 
program called Project Beacon in September 1994, following a rise 
in fatal police shootings. 

Within six months, all police underwent five days of intense training 
to learn to better defuse dangerous situations. 

Project Beacon was later renamed Operational Tactics and Safety 
Training and it became the rule that all members who carried weapons 
had to do refresher courses twice yearly. 
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1853: WHAT HAPPENED THE YEAR VICTORIA POLICE WAS FORMED? 


0 UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHED 
i Australia’s second oldest university, the 
University of Melbourne, was formed in early 
1853. It is older than most of the universities 
in England and the British Empire. 

| The foundation stone was laid in July 1854 
and the first four professors arrived early 
in 1855. The building was not yet ready so 
classes began in April 1855 in the Exhibition 
Building in William Street. 


ARTIST BORN 

Dutch post-impressionist painter Vincent 
van Gogh was born on 30 March, 1853. 

His famous works include Sunflowers, 
Starry Night and Sorrow. His works are 
among the world’s most expensive 
paintings ever sold. He died in 1890, 
aged 37. 


Q SNACK CREATED 

I Potato chips were prepared for the 
| first time in Saratoga Springs, New York 
j on 24 August, 1853. 

| According to a traditional story, a hotel chef 
| decided to slice his potatoes thinner after a 
| customer repeatedly sent his fried potatoes 
| back complaining they were too thick and 
| soggy. The patron loved the chips and they 
| became a regular on the restaurant menu. 


7. First Female Chief 

Former Chief Commissioner Christine Nixon was the first 
woman to take the top police job in Australia. She had 
been an assistant commissioner in New South Wales and 
came with a Bachelor of Arts from Macquarie University 
and a Master of Public Administration from Harvard. 

She served as Chief Commissioner from April 2001 
to February 2009. 



8. Police Badge 

T he Victoria Police badge is closely 
linked to Australia’s history. 

The crown on the top part of the badge 
is a symbol of sovereignty and royal 
authority. It indicates that Victoria Police 
is an organisation which owes allegiance 
to the Queen whilst under control of the 
state of Victoria. 

The centrepiece represents the 
constellation of the Southern Cross and 
the use of the navy blue colour on parts 
of the badge is a symbolic link with the 
old Metropolitan Police Force in London. 



9. Police Uniform 


In December last year, Victoria 
Police launched a dark-blue uniform 
designed to meet the demands of 
modern day policing. 

It marked the first significant 
appearance makeover for police in 
Victoria since the light blue general 
duties uniform was introduced in 
1979. The new uniform is fit for 
purpose and more practical. 

Up until the uniform was changed in 
the 70s, it resembled uniforms worn 
by police in England and a Bobby-style 
leather helmet was worn by mounted 
and foot police in Victoria from 1877 
to 1947. 


10. Irish Influence 


n the 1870s Victoria Police was dominated 
by Irishmen whose numbers in the force were 
at a level significantly disproportionate 
to their percentage of the Victorian population. 

Irish-born males represented 1 2 per cent of 
the male population in Victoria but represented 
82 per cent of the police force. 

In comparison, Irish police represented about 
60 per cent of the New South Wales Police and 
around 30 per cent of the Western Australia Police. 



NUMBER CRUNCHING 


282 

Victorians lost 282 lives on the state’s roads last year, five less 
than in 2011. It marks the seventh year in a row where the road 
toll has continued to drop. Victoria’s road toll in 1970 was 1061. 


22 

Former Chief Commissioner Frederick Charles Standish was the 
longest-serving leader of Victoria Police. Fie was Chief from 
September 1858 to 1880. 


160 

The Victoria Police Gazette, first published on 30 December 
1853, is still read by police and public service staff on a 
fortnightly basis. The 160-year-old publication chronicles 
police matters in Victoria and informs members of key 
organisational messages and career opportunities. 
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OF POLICING 
IN VICTORIA 


POLICE LIFE UNCOVERS THE TRIALS 
AND TRIUMPHS THAT HAVE SHAPED 
VICTORIA POLICE. 



YEAR 

1853 

► 1854 

► 1878 

► 1880 

► 1903 

► 1917 

► 1917 

► 1923 

Police Regulation Act 
passed and Victoria 
Police was formed. 

William Hogan was 
the first constable to 
die in the line of duty. 

Victoria Police 
members Sergeant 
Michael Kennedy, 
Constable Thomas 
Lonigan & Constable 
Michael Scanlan were 
murdered by the 

Kelly Gang. 

Victorian police 
capture Ned Kelly. 

Fingerprint Bureau 
established, expanding 
the use of fingerprint 
analysis & identification 
of offenders from 
fingerprints left 
at crime scenes. 

Madge Connor & 
Elizabeth Beers are the 
first women employed 
by Victoria Police as 
unsworn agents. 

The Police Association 
Victoria, the police 
officers’union, formed. 

Victoria Police 
members strike for 
better pay & conditions. 
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EDITORIAL ANTHONY LONCARIC 


V ictoria Police was formed in 1853 
after prominent Victorians called 
for trained police to cope with 
rising crime rates and the influx 
of immigrants arriving in search 
of gold. 

Until that point, there were a 
number of police forces operating 
across the state, many with different 
uniforms, rank structures and no 
formal training. 

The sole police authority that 
emerged in 1853, led by Chief 
Commissioner William Henry 
Fancourt Mitchell, was made up of 
26 officers, 106 non-commissioned 
officers, 471 foot constables, 223 
mounted constables and 49 cadets. 

Large numbers of police were 
deployed to the goldfields and 
performed duties like tax collecting 
and escorting miners as well as 
curbing lawlessness and crime. 

Those working in Melbourne 
usually worked alone and on foot 
near where they lived so they could 
build solid relationships with their 
communities. 


Police worked 12-hour shifts and 
it was not until 1913 that they were 
allowed to take one Sunday off every 
four weeks. 

In his book, The People’s Force, 
former Victoria Police Superintendent 
Doctor Robert Haldane said the fact 
police in Victoria were largely drawn 
from the working classes meant 
they were closer to the community. 

“It made the force heavily 
dependent upon community 
involvement, always a desirable 
element of policing,” Dr Haldane said. 
“It kept the organisation democratic, 
in the sense of understanding the 
people, belonging to them and 
drawing its strength from them.” 

The introduction of the motor car 
at the turn of the century altered the 
nature of police work and relations 
between police and the community, 
dramatically improving response 
times for emergencies and allowing 
police to cover more ground. 

In 1910, Victoria Police became 
the single state-wide authority for 
licensing drivers, registering motor 
vehicles and enforcing road rules. 

This significantly increased the 
workload of police and they were 
required to pursue people 
previously considered law abiding 
citizens. 


PROUD HISTORY 

.01 A constable at a makeshift 
police station in Gippsland 
in the early 1900s. 

.02 Sen Const Downie developed 
wireless communication for 
police patrol cars in 1923. 

.03 Chief Commissioner Sinclair 
‘Mick’ Miller presents a Valour 
Award in the 1980s. 

.04 Wireless Patrol was one of many 
innovations that assisted police 
on the job. 

.05 William Mitchell was Victoria 
Police’s first Chief Commissioner. 



► 1923 

► 1938 

► 1938 

► 1939 

► 1943 

► 1947 

► 1951 

Victoria Police is 
the first police force 
in the world to install 
and use wireless 
communication 
equipment in 
police cars. 

Scientific Section 
established, assisting 
detectives with criminal 
investigations. 

Detective Training 
School established, 
providing the first 
formal & scientifically 
based training 
for detectives. 

D24 police 
communications 
centre established, 
ending Morse 
code transmission & 
i ntrod u ci n g rad io voice 
communication. 

Homicide Squad & 
Company Fraud Squad 
formed. They were the 
first specialist groups 
of detectives to 
investigate specific 
major crimes. 

New police uniform 
introduced.The 
Bobby-style helmet 
is replaced with a cap, 
which includes the 
new Victoria Police 
badge. 

Divisional van 
introduced for 
police patrol duties. 
Commonly referred 
to as 'divvy van', it is 
used by operational 
members as a 


response vehicle. 
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“Prior to the introduction of the 
motor car a policeman’s main point 
of contact was with crooks,” 

Dr Haldane said. “Now there were 
traffic offences and members could 
pull over the local priest or doctor 
for driving over the limit.” 

To this day, police play a major 
role in enforcing the road rules in 
Victoria and have worked tirelessly 
to reduce the number of deaths on 
the state’s roads. 

Victoria Police employed women 
for the first time in 1917, although 
their duties were restricted to 
matters relating to the welfare 
of women and children. 

But as the century wore on and 
attitudes in society changed around 
the rights of women, they began 
to play a more prominent role in 
Victoria Police. 

Another change in the organisation 
was the improvement of working 
conditions following the police 
strike in 1923. 

Police had fought for decades for 
better conditions and, within weeks 
of the strike, their pensions were 
reintroduced and they were given 
a pay rise. 

In following years basic police 
training was extended and rules were 
introduced to ensure prisoners and 
crime suspects were treated fairly 
by police. 

In 1938, Victoria Police established 
a scientific section and detective 
training school, which was the first 
of its kind in Australia. 

From 1945 to 1969 not one 
university graduate applied to join 
the force but in the 1970s education 
standards of police, along with 
those of the community, began to 
improve and by the mid-1980s it was 
not unusual for police applicants to 
have tertiary qualifications in arts, 
education, law or science. 


“When I graduated from the Police 
Academy in 1970 three trophies were 
handed out to graduates,” Dr Haldane 
said. “There was a trophy for dux of 
the course, one for most promising 
wrestler and another for most 
promising boxer.They were regarded 
equally, which shows there was more 
of an emphasis on physical ability in 
those days.” 

Former Chief Commissioner 
Sinclair Imrie‘Mick’ Miller said the 
improved standards of policing and 
the increased professionalism of 
members over the past few decades 
had exceeded his expectations. 

“Police in this state are now a 
more articulate and eloquent 
group of members,” he said. “It is a 
reflection of the fact that working 
conditions have never been better 
and education standards in the 
community have never been higher.” 

From the 1970s Victoria Police 
formed a number of specialist 
units and police were using 
computers, helicopters and 
satellite surveillance. 

A Dog Squad, Air Wingand Special 
Operations Group were formed 
among many other units, giving 
police an opportunity to specialise 
in these fields and providing the 
public with expert service delivery. 

In 1981, Victoria Police compiled 
a Job Description Manual that listed 
more than 500 tasks and positions. 

Police were playing more active 
roles in preventing crime and 
initiatives like Neighbourhood 
Watch and Crime Stoppers were 
bringing police and the community 
closer together. 

Supportingthe community during 
difficult periods is something Victoria 
Police has done consistently over 
the past 160 years. 

During the first and second world 
wars many police volunteered for 
active service with the armed forces 
and others volunteered their time 
to assist in local communities. 


Police are often the first point 
of call in an emergency and have 
assisted Victorians in crisis situations 
like the collapse of the West Gate 
Bridge in 1970 and, more recently, the 
Black Saturday bushfires in 2009. 

Many police have sacrificed their 
lives to protect the community with 
157 members tragically killed in the 
line of duty over the past 160 years. 

“In addition to those police who 
have died on duty, there have been 
hundreds of others who were 
commended for their efforts to save 
or assist others,” Dr Haldane said. 

Individual members have 
brought about change in the 
organisation and had a positive 
effect on policing in general. 

The first mobile two-way radio 
was developed by Senior Constable 
Frederick William Downie in 1923. 

His invention led to Victoria Police 
being the first in the world to install 
and use wireless communication 
equipment in police cars, putting 
an end to the inefficient status 
reports that involved members 
on the road having to call police 
stations every half hour from public 
telephones to get updates. 


IMPROVING WITH AGE 

.06 Education standards have 
continued to improve since 
the 1970s. 

.07 Police take part in Operational 
Tactics and Safety Training in 
2002 . 

.08 The Special Operations Group 
was one of many specialised 
units to emerge in the lead 
up to the 21 st century. 


The media has also played an important 

part in shaping Victoria Police into the 

highly regarded organisation it is today by 

demanding accountability and transparency 



► 1957 


► 1961 


► 1964 


1966 


► 1974 


► 1975 


► 1979 


► 1983 


Dr John Birreii 
appointed full-time 
adviser in forensic 
medicine, with the 
title Police Surgeon. 
He pioneered 
Australian efforts to 
curb death and injury 
caused by drunk drivers. 


Breath Analysis 
Squad formed. 


First contingent 
ofVictorian police 
deployed to Cyprus 
as part of the United 
Nations Peacekeeping 
Force. 


First Police Welfare 
Officer appointed to 
assist members with 
personal problems. 


Victoria Police 
members assisted in 
the recovery after 
Cyclone Tracey in 
Darwin. 


Air Wing commenced 
full-time operations. 
First Aboriginal 
policeman appointed. 


New style of police 
uniform designed, 
launchingthe 
chequered hatband, 
which was part of a 
campaign to introduce 
an international 
police symbol. 


First Ethnic Affairs 
Liaison Officer 
appointed and 
Neighbourhood 
Watch launched. 
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Detective Lionel Frank Potter 
introduced fingerprint analysis in 
Victoria Police in the early 1900s 
and his work helped secure the 
conviction of a thief and later led to 
fingerprint evidence being deemed by 
the High Court of Australia, along with 
other forms of evidence, as sufficient 
to identify an accused person. 

Victoria Police has trained and 
produced many leaders who have 
gone on to play leading roles in 
other police forces in Australia. 

Edmund Fosberry, who joined 
Victoria Police in 1853, helped 
remodel the New South Wales Police 
system before becoming Inspector 
General of NSW Police in 1874. 

Mai Flyde, who joined Victoria 
Police in 1966, was appointed 
Commissioner of South Australia 
Police in 1997, a position he held 
for 15 years. And former Chief 
Commissioner Neil Comrie, who 
joined Victoria Police in 1967, was 
appointed Assistant Commissioner 
of Queensland Police Service in 1990. 

The organisation has faced 
difficult moments, with a number 
of royal commissions and inquiries 
taking place over the course of 
its history. 

Dr Flaldane said the fact 
Victoria Police had been “pushed 
and prodded” so many times was 
a healthy sign. 

“The different inquiries have had 
a cleansing effect on the force and 
provided blueprints for change,” 

Dr Flaldane said. “They have served 
to give the community a chance to 
criticise the organisation and have 
a say in how it is run.” 

The media has also played an 
important part in shaping Victoria 
Police into the highly regarded 
organisation it is today by demanding 
accountability and transparency. 

Mr Miller said scrutiny of police 
by the media continued over the 
years and has never been greater 
than it is today. 


“The media has so much more 
influence than it did 50 years ago 
and they are shaping the force by 
keeping members accountable for 
their actions,” he said. “The police 
of today operate in a goldfish bowl 
kind of environment where 
everything they do is being 
monitored by someone.” 

Dr Flaldane said Victoria Police 
has often been regarded as an 
honest and ethical organisation. 

“It was especially during Mick 
Miller’s time Victoria Police ranked 
highly in polls for ethics and 
accountability,” he said. “There 
have been issues along the way but 
that is usually the case with large 
organisations. The police force 
has responded to changes in the 
broader community.” 

Mr Miller said despite all the 
changes that have occurred in 
Victoria Police, the force has 
always been made up of people 
who want to make a difference. 

“I recently visited the Special 
Operations Group and it makes 
you wonder why people would 
want to work on such high risk and 
demanding operations,” he said. 
“But these people see the challenge 
and the community depends on them. 
They, like all police in this state, 
spend most of their time finding 
solutions to other people’s problems.” 

Chief Commissioner Ken Lay 
anticipates the organisation will 
undergo much change in coming 
years but said it would continue 
to strive to keep the public safe. 

“Technology is already changing 
the model of offending and the way 
we respond and I suspect the 
traditional model of building police 
stations one day’s horse ride from 
the next will change dramatically,” 
CCP Lay said. “The way we 
communicate, respond, investigate 
and determine what is important 
will be constantly challenged 
and changed-’’^ 



► 1986 

► 1987 

► 1990 

► 1998 

► 2001 

► 2003 

► 2011 

► 2012 

Russeii Street bombing. 
Constable Angela Rose 
Taylor dies as a result, 
the first female member 
killed in the line of duty. 
Twenty-one people 
were injured. 

Crime Stoppers 
introduced, allowing 
members of the 
public to call in with 
information about 
unsolved crime. 

First Police 

Liaison Officer 
appointed to the gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, 
transgender and 
intersex community. 

Blue Ribbon 

Foundation 
established to 
remember police killed 
in the line of duty. 

Christine Nixon 
appointed Chief 
Commissioner, 
becoming the first 
female in Australia 
to head a policing 
organisation. 

Taskforce Purana 
set up to investigate 
Melbourne’s 
underworld killings. 
Victoria Police 
celebrates its 150- 
year anniversary. 

Acting Chief 
Commissioner 

Ken Lay named Chief 
Commissioner 
after five months 
in caretaking. 

Navy-blue uniform 
launched, including 
tailored pants and 
shirts for women. 
This was the first 
major change to the 
uniform since 1979. 
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EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 


TECHNOLOGY AND SCIENCE HAVE DEVELOPED 
SIGNIFICANTLY SINCE VICTORIA POLICE WAS 
ESTABLISHED AND THEIR ONGOING ADVANCEMENT 
CONTINUES TO HELP POLICE CATCH CRIMINALS. 
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T here has been a murder. 

Blood is splattered on the wall 
behind the male victim and the 
murder weapon, a bloodied knife, 
has been dropped nearby. Some 
drawers in the house have been 
opened and rummaged through. 

With a notepad in hand, 
a seasoned detective arrives 
at the scene. 

He scours the area looking for 
clues, examining the direction of the 
blood splatter with a piece of string 
and considering the footprints that 
have stepped through the blood. 

It appears the victim has let his 
murderer into the house as there 
are no signs of forced entry. 

The detective looks at the crime 
scene from top to bottom and then 
heads out to search for witnesses. 

His instinct tells him that one of 
the people he has spoken to is 
lying. Further investigation shows 
the neighbour had recently been 
involved in an argument with the 
dead man over money he was owed. 
The detective has his man. 

This is a typical case from the 
early 1900s, before the fingerprints 
on the weapon could be analysed 
and before forensic science could 
determine if there was someone 
else’s blood at the scene other 
than the victim’s. 

Without computers to store and 
share information and developments 
in science, the intelligence and know¬ 
how of police was critical in solving 
crimes. 


Police made do with what they 
had, using their crime knowledge 
and basic forensic skills as well as 
relationships with the community 
to do their research. 

As their techniques became 
more advanced, so did the tools 
at their disposal, allowing police 
to solve crime in a faster, more 
sophisticated way. 

The Victoria Police Museum’s 
Sergeant Terry Claven said prior 
to fingerprinting becoming 
established in the early 1900s, there 
was no other method of scientifically 
identifying an offender. 

“It was a big development 
for policing,” he said. 

“It meant that police had a way 
of identifying if people were using 
aliases and made sure that a 
person’s criminal history was 
recorded. Prior to fingerprinting, 
there was no way of doing that.” 

In 1903, the Fingerprint Branch 
was established to compile and 
analyse fingerprints. At the time 
police would have to manually sort 
through the small collection of 
fingerprint cards to find matches. 

The year 1986 brought about 
the introduction of the National 
Automated Fingerprint 
Identification System, allowing 
fingerprints taken from a crime 
scene or from a person in police 
custody to be searched against 
those in all other Australian states. 
This was a world-first, where 
Australia was the only one using 
a national database across the 
entire country. 

With the 1980s came more 
forensic science innovation. 

Victoria Police’s Chief Forensic 
Scientist Bryan Found has been 
working with the organisation for 
more than 25 years. He saw the 
profound effect that science has 
had on police investigations, 
particularly when DNA made its 
debut in Victoria in the late 1980s. 


CRIME SOLVING INNOVATION 

.01 Analysing CCTVfootage and audio 
is common in policing today. 

.02 The Fingerprint Branch staff sort 
through cards by hand. 

.03 The chemistry laboratory at the 
State Forensic Science Laboratory. 

.04 DNA printouts are compared. 


“DNA is one of our largest 
areas because it has had the most 
significant impact on investigation 
and policingthat I have seen in my 
career,” Dr Found said. 

“In the last 100 years of forensics 
there hasn’t been anything that came 
close to the scientific power of this 
technique, not only in providing 
supporting evidence that a person 
has touched something, but also 
to quickly and efficiently exclude 
suspects. 

“We’re not only talking about 
matching an offender to a crime 
scene, we’re also talking about 
cases where we don’t have a 
suspect. Now we can link, for 
example, a series of burglaries as 
the same DNA profile may be 
detected at each site. It provides 
police with a line of intelligence 
they may not have had before.” 

Dr Found said it was only a 
matter of time before DNA profiling 
would be able to give police more 
information about an offender from 
the smallest drop of blood or DNA 
sample. 

“DNA technology is used 
across almost the entire spectrum 
of criminal investigation. It has 
become such a sensitive technique 
that just touching a table may be 
enough for us to bring up a profile 
on a person. 

“In the good old days with DNA, 
we used to do it all by hand. Now 
we have a suite of robots that can 
process a huge number of samples 
every day.” 

Even while DNA was unheard of 
prior to the 1980s, some police had 
the foresight to collect evidence 
which may have had DNA on it. 

Hundreds of these cold cases 
from the early 1980s and 90s are 
now being thoroughly examined 
by the Victoria Police Forensic 
Services Centre using the latest 
science to try to identify an offender. 


When Crime Scene Officers were 
introduced across the state in 2004 
to address volume crime, they 
provided a focus point for forensic 
investigation, in many cases 
removing the need for a divisional 
van to turn up at a crime, followed 
by a detective and forensics officer. 

There are now 320 Crime Scene 
Officers who have been trained to 
collect and examine evidence at the 
scenes of volume crimes, such as 
burglaries or theft from vehicles. 

Apart from examining items left 
behind at a crime scene, police have 
also been able to use advances 
in technology to identify criminals. 

An increase in the use of Closed 
Circuit Television (CCTV) in 
businesses and on public streets 
has given police another avenue of 
investigation and the public is often 
called upon to assist in identifying 
suspects from footage. 

Dr Found said he foresees CCTV 
being used more and more. 

“The ability of systems to 
identify individuals on CCTV against 
a database is something we don’t 
use in evidence yet, but this type of 
biometric technology is developing 
rapidly,” he said. 

When Victoria Police introduced 
iFace as a pilot in 2006, it gave police 
a fast method of identifying people 
in CCTV footage and checking their 
identity against those who have 
been in police custody. 

iFace works by measuring images 
of faces, including the width and 
shape, and looks at skin texture 
and cheek bones. 

Dr Found said Victoria Police 
had come a long way in solving 
crime and was making headway 
in researching new developments. 

“Victoria Police is certainly up 
there in terms of research and 
implementation of cutting edge 
science and is leading the way in 
which forensic science is heading 
in future,” he said.~ 


To find out what is predicted for the 
future of policing, read the article 
on page 30. 
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OVER THE PAST 160 YEARS, THROUGH 
INNOVATION, VICTORIA POLICE HAS 
CEMENTED ITS POSITION AS A WORLD 
LEADER IN ROAD POLICING. 


EDITORIAL SARA-JANE HOOPER 


LEADING 
THE WAY 
IN ROAD 
POLICING 
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SAFER ROADS 

.01 A 1980s policeman speaks 
into the car radio. 

.02 Traffic Operations Group police 
use an amphometer device, 
circa 1986. 


B ack in 1853, when speeding horses 
and carts were causing fatalities, 
police were given the power to fine 
coach drivers for‘furious driving’, or 
speeding, which was evidenced by 
a sweaty and heavy breathing horse. 

Unfortunately, when motor cars 
arrived in the 1900s, they did not 
sweat or puff, so providing evidence 
of speeding became quite a challenge. 

Police quickly realised that to 
prevent road fatalities they needed to 
focus on innovative ways of gathering 
evidence. 

In 1947, First Constable 
Tom Cunningham started taking 
photographic evidence of road 
offences. 

Three years later, he improved his 
technique by mounting his camera on a 
tripod in a van, allowing him to capture 
a broader range of road offences like 
driving on the wrong side of the road, 
parking in prohibited places and 
failing to keep in traffic lanes. 

His methods were copied by police 
departments across the world. 

During the 1960s, road policing 
continued to evolve with the first 
breathalyser being created and the 
introduction of laws around drink 
driving. It became an offence to drive 
with a Blood Alcohol Concentration 
(BAC) exceeding .05 per cent. Other 
states were introducing .08 limits, 
but in time they followed Victoria’s 
stance. 


In 1963, a device known as an 
amphometer was introduced to 
determine a driver’s speed by 
using rubber tubes at different 
points on a road. 

Despite the progression of 
technology, police focus and policy, 
in 1970 the road toll reached its 
heartbreaking peak at 1061. 

That year Victoria became the 
first state in the world to introduce 
compulsory seatbelt laws. The 
road toll dropped dramatically by 
13 per cent the following year to 923. 

Further initiatives such as the first 
use of mobile speed cameras in 1993 
and drug detection in 2004 (Victoria 
was the first jurisdiction in the world 
to introduce it) also helped reduce 
the road toll. 

Road Policing’s Assistant 
Commissioner Robert Hill commended 
drivers for their part in reducing 
fatalities on Victorian roads. 

“In 1970, when the road toll reached 
its peak of 1061 deaths there were 
about 1.4 million registered vehicles,” 
he said. 

“Now we have around four million 
and our provisional road toll in 201 2 
was 279. 

“Based on these figures, in 1970 
there were around 75 fatalities 
per 100,000 registered vehicles while 
in 201 2 there are around seven 
per 100,000 registered vehicles. 



YEAR 

“While advancements in 
technology in cars and on the roads 
have gone a long way to improving 
road safety, enforcement and public 
education have been instrumental in 
changing society’s attitude toward 
safe driving behaviour on our roads.” 

AC Hill said police would 
continue to drive down the road toll. 

“Our aim is to continue to be 
innovative thinkers in the space of 
road policing enforcement and reduce 
the road toll, simply because 279 
families losing their loved ones 
is 279 too many.”* 


The Road Policing Drugs and Alcohol Section's 
Inspector Martin Boorman has a lot of memories 
from his years in road policing. He tells Police Life 
about using the amphometer speed detection 
device in the 1980s - 20 years after it was 
introduced. 



"We would set it up in built up areas. There were 
two rubber tubes nailed onto the road at a certain 
distance apart. When a car drove over the first tube 
it would trip the timer and when the car rolled over 
the second tube the timer would stop. The device 
would calculate how fast the car was going/' 

Insp Boorman said. 

Police would stand on the side of the road watching 
the device. If the car was found to be speeding 
the member would wave them down from the side 
of the road. 

"We caught a car going over the speed limit by 
about nine kilometres. As the car got closer I saw 
it was a group of elderly ladies off to lawn bowls. 

I tried to wave them down and they gave me a wave 
back. They must have thought I was a very polite 
officer/' Insp Boorman recalls. 


► 1912 

Motor Police is established to enforce 
new motor vehicle legislation. 

► 1925 

The bicycle patrol section and traffic 
control group are created. 

► 1929 

Transport Branch and the Motor 
Traffic Police are introduced. 


► I960 

Drivers’ blood alcohol concentration 
level is tested using breathalysers. 

► 1963 

The amphometer is used to detect 
speeding motorists. 


► 1966 


AUSTRALIAN FIRST 


Offence of exceed .05 per cent blood 
alcohol concentration is introduced. 


► 1970 

1061 people are killed on Victorian roads 
- the highest road toll ever recorded. 


► 1970 


AUSTRALIAN FIRST 


Seat belt laws are introduced. 


► 1976 

Police start random breath testing. 

► 1981 

Radar speed devices are first used. 

► 1984 

A zero blood alcohol limit is introduced 
for certain classes of driver. 


► 1990 

The first booze buses are rolled out. 


► 1991 

State Highway Patrol is established. 

► 1993 

Mobile speed radars start being used. 

► 2001 

Special Mobile Anti Road Toll (SMART) 
cars are designed to be highly visible 
and deter speeding drivers. 


► 2004 


WORLD FIRST 


Random drug testing of drivers 
is introduced. 


► 2006 

Police are given powers to impound, 
immobilise or permanently confiscate 
vehicles driven by people in a dangerous 
manner under anti-hoon laws. 


► 2007 

Government introduces a two-tiered 
P-plate system in a bid to reduce the high 
number of deaths and injuries involving 
young drivers. 


► 2010 

Automated Number Plate Recognition 
(AN PR) introduced at Victoria Police to 
check the status of vehicle registrations. 


► 2012 


AUSTRALIAN FIRST 


BlueNet prototype vehicle introduced. It is the 
first of its kind in Australia with AN PR and 
In Car Video installed in one vehicle. 
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EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


THE PROTECTIVE SERVICES DIVISION 
WAS ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS AGO 
AFTER THE TRAGIC DEATH OF 
A POLICEWOMAN. 
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I t seemed like a typical day on 
27 March, 1986, when Constable 
Angela Taylor walked out of her 
office onto Russell Street in 
Melbourne’s Central Business 
District. 

But, it was a day that would 
change Victoria Police forever. 

Const Taylor became the victim 
of a car bomb, which had been 
placed in the back of an old Holden 
Commodore and parked directly at 
the entrance to the former Victoria 
Police Headquarters. 

The explosion was targeted at 
Victoria Police and resulted in Const 
Taylor being the first Australian 
policewoman killed in the line of duty. 

Twenty two police and civilians 
were also injured. 

It was an attack that shook the 
organisation and led to the arrest of 
three men, two of whom are currently 
serving life sentences. 

As a result, the Protective 
Services Division was formed in 1988 
in a bid to prevent further risk to 
police buildings and public sites. 

The division started with 60 
Protective Services Officers (PSOs) 
providing security at police buildings, 
courts and high profile sites 
includingthe Shrine of Remembrance, 
Parliament House and Government 
House.The number of PSOs 
performing this role has grown 
over the years to 150 today. 

In the first squad of PSOs to 
graduate was PSO Chris Jeffery, who 
is now a supervisor involved with 
theTraining Wing of the Protective 
Services Unit. 


“I was working in a factory 
installing gym equipment when 
someone told me about these new 
PSOs that were being introduced and 
I thought‘I can do that’,” he said. 

He will celebrate his 25 years 
of service along with the Division 
this year. 

“Our role is the protection of senior 
public office holders and places of 
public importance,” PSO Supervisor 
Jeffery said. 

“We have training to be able to 
make those areas safe, to maintain 
the good order of the premises. 

“When there’s a high profile case 
at the courts, we go in and clear the 
court and check ID of people going in 
and out. We also do roving patrols 
of the area and respond to duress 
alarms.” 

At the Shrine of Remembrance, 
PSOs perform ceremonial duties 
wearing a World War 1 light horse 
uniform. 

“There are several ceremonies 
every year at the Shrine, whether it 
be a dedication to a unit or a country, 
the members will do a rifle drill, 
present arms and salute,” PSO 
Supervisor Jeffery said. 

“Most people go to the Shrine to 
look around and pay their respects, 
and they enjoy taking photos with 
the Shrine members. 

“We have a lot of public contact 
and most of it is positive” 

The importance of the role was 
highlighted last year in December 
when PSO James Vongvixay was 
assaulted by a man with a hammer 
outside State Parliament in 



Since last year, the PSO’s role has also expanded to include 
Transit PSOs, who are deployed to secure a number of Melbourne’s 
metropolitan railway stations. 

The introduction of Transit PSOs has meant that many railway 
stations are safer with the presence of a PSO between 6pm 
and the last train. 


SECURE SITES 

.01 PSO 1 st Class Gil Laida patrols Melbourne’s Parliament House. 

.02 Shrine Guards and a police member around the Eternal Flame 
at the Shrine of Remembrance. 

.03 PSO Adam Van Lieshout at Parliament House. 


Melbourne, before his weapon 
was stolen. The offender took 
his own life shortly after. 

The assault left PSO Vongvixay 
with serious head injuries, which 
he is still recovering from. 

It is a reminder of how dangerous 
the work of PSOs is. 

PSOs are trained in operational 
tactics and safety, including 
firearmstraining, learning how 
to communicate with people with 
mental illness and working with 
high profile people, such as judges 
and parliamentarians. They also 
receive bomb response and search 
training from Victoria Police’s Bomb 
Response Unit. 

PSO Senior Supervisor Serge 
Ruoppolo, who will also celebrate 
his 25th anniversary as a PSO this 
year, said he enjoyed the interaction 
with the public and VIPs he meets. 

“To this day I enjoy what I do,” 
he said. 

“We have to have the ability 
to have an informal chat with the 
Premier and then speak to members 
of the public who want to ask about 


our roles. 

“We get to meet all the chief 
commissioners, premiers, governors. 
We’ve probably spoken to every one 
of them and most of them remember 
our names the next time they see us. 
We’re lucky in that way. Most 
police wouldn’t have that kind 
of opportunity,” he said. 

Head of the Protective Services 
Unit, Inspector Michael Glinski, 
said PSOs were an important part 
of Victoria Police. 

“I’m very proud of the PSOs. 

They provide a great service 
to the organisation,” he said. 

“PSOs need to be able to 
communicate with people well and 
work with stakeholders. They have 
pride and commitment to the work 
they perform and they need to have 
a good team work attitude.” ■ 


If you think you have what it takes 
to be a Protective Services Officer, 
visit www.policecareer.vic.gov.au 
to find out more. 


It is not just while on duty that PSOs have shown 
their commitment to keeping the community safe. 


PSO Brett Else was recently 
commended for saving a 
woman and her dog from the 
Yarra River. PSO Else was off- 
duty when he saw the woman 
jump into the river to save 
her dog. She found herself in 
difficulty until PSO Else jumped 
into the water and kept her and 
her dog afloat until help arrived 
to get them out. 

When a train shut down 
between stations on a 40- 
degree Melbourne summer 
day, off-duty PSO Supervisor 
Chris Jeffery took the lead to 
get all the passengers off the 
hot train to safety. 
Administrative officer Chris 
Collins, formerly a PSO, heard 
a collision near his home and 


made his way to the scene 
where he helped police 
manage the scene of what 
turned out to be a double 
fatality. 

In the mid-90s, PSO David 
Walkley, who was working near 
the Shrine witnessed a vehicle 
collision. He went to the scene 
and comforted a seriously 
injured man until emergency 
services arrived.The man 
passed away shortly after. 

At a beach near Cape Patterson 
in 1998, PSO John Horton- 
Crundall came across a couple 
in trouble in the water.The off- 
duty PSO jumped into the 
water and brought them 
safely to shore. 
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POLICE 
FORCE 

COMMUNICATION COMPUTERS 


Even though all radio 
transmissions are encrypted, codes 
are still used today by members 
notifying each other of their 
location or calling for assistance. 

Since the 90s, police members 
have carried a wireless radio 
with them and can communicate 
with the central D24 Police 
Communications area. They can 
also listen to the communication 
of other police in their local area. 

In the early days police used 
wanted posters and newspapers 
to call for the public’s assistance 
in solving crime, ratherthan social 
media, television and other media 
as used today. 


W ithout radio communication 
to call for help, in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries police were 
armed with whistles or rattles, 
which they would sound if they 
needed assistance. Morse code 
was used to communicate with 
other police jurisdictions as well 
as the telegraph. 

When telephones were introduced 
around 1880, they gradually made 
their way into homes, businesses 
and police stations. However, if 
there was not one available at the 
local police station, police would 
request the use of a community 
member’s phone or use 
a public phone. 

Victoria Police introduced the 
first Wireless Patrol Car in 1923, 
making it the first police force in the 
world to be able to direct patrol cars 
to scenes using radio. After that, 
radios began to be installed in 
police cars, however, due to their 
open frequency, codes were used to 
keep police conversations private. 
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C omputers started to be used at 
Victoria Police in the early 90s, 
replacing typewriters. There was 
usually only one computer per police 
station and it was used for basic 
word processing until a network 
was established. 

Training in typing and the use of 
computer systems was a large part 
of police training and later expanded 
to include the use of email and the 
internet. 

The Law Enforcement Assistant 
Program (LEAP) was introduced in 
1993, allowing police to type in a 
person’s name and get their address, 
photo, prior criminal history and 
more. Police can also use it to look 
up a vehicle’s registration or driver’s 
licence status. It also records 
details of all crimes, their locations 
and the offenders involved. 


The system is also now available 
through Mobile Data Terminals in 
police cars, allowing police to do 
checks while patrolling. 

Computers in the 21 st century 
have taken on an additional role, 
where police are engaging with 
communities through social media, 
such as Facebook and Twitter, and 
investigating online crime. 





CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT 

.01 Constable Gail Beames uses a 
hand-held radio at the corner of 
Flinders and Swanston streets, 
Melbourne in 1971. 

.02 A police member uses the Mobile 
Data Network system inside a 
police car. 

.03 Police use revolvers in training 
in 2005. 

.04 Members take part in Operational 
Tactics and Safety Training at the 
Victoria Police Academy. 


OVER THE PAST 160 YEARS, VICTORIA POLICE HAS STEADILY EVOLVED AND 
PROGRESSED INTO A WORLD-CLASS LAW ENFORCEMENT ORGANISATION. ADVANCEMENTS 
IN COMMUNICATIONS, COMPUTERS, EQUIPMENT AND TRAINING HAVE TRANSFORMED THE 
WAY VICTORIA POLICE DELIVERS POLICING SERVICES TO VICTORIANS. 



ictoria Police has come a long 
way since the mid-1800s when 
its members had to purchase their 
own firearms or not carry any at all. 

In the late 1800s, police were 
issued with revolvers. However, 
many never had the opportunity to 
fire their weapons during training. 

In 2011 police were issued with 
and trained to use semi automatic 
pistols (SAP). The change to the .32 
SAP replaces the .38 revolver that 
was in use for more than 30 years, 
and an extensive training program 
is in place to ensure police are 
skilled and confident in usingthem. 


As well as standard equipment 
like batons and handcuffs, the 
90s saw equipment like oleoresin 
capsicum spray and an expandable 
baton issued to police. 

Over the past three years there 
have been a number of improvements 
to police equipment, includingthe 
rollout of tasers. Police in some 
rural locations, where a high level 
of incidents involving weapons have 
occurred, are carrying tasers. Prior 
to that, only police in specialised 
squads had access to the weapons. 

Police safety and comfort has 
also improved with the introduction 
of integrated operational equipment 
vests that are worn over the 
police uniform. 



I n 1920, a seven-week training 
program for recruits and four- 
week program for prospective 
detectives was introduced. Recruit 
training was later extended to three 
months in 1925. 

From 1957, police were given 
advanced driving skills at the Motor 
Driving School and the Airlie Police 
College began providing training 
to officers. 

The Victoria Police Academy in 
Glen Waverley opened in 1973 and 
led to police training being relocated 
from the Depot on St Kilda Road. 

In the Academy’s early days recruits 
trained inside the Chapel in bad 
weather and acted as cleaners and 
groundskeepers for a short time. 

The large grounds were 
improved over the years with 
facilities including a swimming pool, 
gym and parade ground, where 
graduations are still held today. 





In 2011, the Dedicated Training 
Workplace (DTW) program was 
initiated, giving police recruits 
on-the-job training in a police 
station with a mentor to guide 
them. 

Recruits are sworn in as 
probationary constables at the end 
of week 12 of their training and 
at weeks 13,18 and 26 they work 
at an allocated police station. 

Every six months, after police 
have finished their two years as 
probationary constables, they 
must complete Operational Tactics 
and Safety Training, where their 
defensive tactics and use 
of firearm skills are refreshed. 

Online education now forms 
part of this training, allowing police 
across the state to be trained 
on a range of topics at anytime. 
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PROTECTING 

LIFE AND 
PROPERTY 

POLICE LIFE LOOKS AT HOW VICTORIA POLICE HAS SERVED 
COMMUNITIES DURING TIMES OF WAR, TRAGEDY AND CONFLICT 
OVER THE PAST 160 YEARS. 


EDITORIAL ANTHONY LONCARIC 


POLICE AND WAR 

olice in Victoria have played an 

active role in keeping the peace at 
home and abroad. 

Following the outbreak of World 
War 1,139 Victoria Police members 
enrolled for active service with the 
Australian Imperial Force, where 27 
of them were killed in action or died 
from wounds. 

Police at home also had wartime 
responsibilities, including counter¬ 
espionage work, intelligence work, 
translating and surveillance. 


Members working in remote areas 
of the state were tasked with looking 
out for and reporting the location 
and details of any aircraft flying over. 
Police were also appointed as 
Registration Officers, which involved 
registering people of German and 
Austrian descent at local police 
stations. 

During World War II, only 50 
policemen were allowed extended 
leave to join the armed forces. 
Another 56 resigned from Victoria 
Police to enlist. 

Members who did not enlist 
performed a number of wartime 
duties including control of firearms 
and explosives and the investigation 
and arrest of escaped internees, 
prisoners of war and military 
deserters. 

Plundreds of policemen 
volunteered to assist in local 
communities with some spending 
their annual leave working as paid 
labourers on farms. 

The Women’s Police Auxiliary 
Force was formed during World War 
II, offering Victorian women a clear 
and active part to play in the national 
war effort. 

It was made up of 200 sworn 
volunteers and 50 full-time paid 
members who were trained in police 
communications and air raid 
precaution work. 

The full-time women worked as 
car drivers, clerks, receptionists and 
typists with the aim of freeing up time 
for male members to engage in active 
police duties. 


EMERGENCY RESPONSE 

.01 A Disaster Victim Identification 
team of Victorian and Australian 
Federal Police members at the 
site of the Bali Bombings. 

.02 A policeman walks through the 
aftermath of Ash Wednesday 
in 1983 with former Victorian 
Premier John Cain. 

.03 Police at the scene of the West 
Gate Bridge collapse in 1970. 


Many of them later joined the 
force as police women and public 
servants. 

TIMES OF CRISIS 

Police were heavily involved in 
the rescue operations that followed 
the collapse of the West Gate Bridge 
during construction works in 
October 1970. 

Thirty-five workers lost their lives 
and many others were injured. 

Most victims were those working 
on top of the bridge at the time 
of the collapse. 

Police assisted with the removal 
of injured people from the wreckage 
and the recovery of victims. The 
rescue efforts continued for days. 

Members acted above and beyond 
the call of duty when Victoria has faced 
devastation caused by bushfires. 

The Ash Wednesday bushfires in 
February, 1983 caused widespread 
destruction in South Australia and 
Victoria. 

In Victoria, 47 people died during 
the disaster and 8000 people were 
evacuated. 

Police on the ground were 
coordinated by the Russell Street D24 
police communications centre, where 
staff worked up to 20 hours without 
a break to answer calls from police 
and the public. 

Police were at the forefront of 
evacuation and recovery efforts. 

Victorians were also deeply 
impacted by the Black Saturday 
bushfires of 2009, which resulted 
in the deaths of 173 people and 
injuries to more than 400 others. 

Many police were involved in 
recovery and rebuilding efforts and 
police members in the affected areas 
engaged in considerable community 
work on top of the normal call-outs 
and operational duties. 

Speaking to Police Life in 
February 2010, Marysville Police 
Station’s Leading Senior Constable 
Peter Collyer said members tried 
to attend meetings held in the town 
to stay informed of issues relating 
to the bushfires and its aftermath. 


The heroism of Marysville’s 
members, particularly in saving 
more than 200 people sheltering 
from flames at the local football 
oval, was well documented. 

Members from across the state 
were deployed to assist in regions 
under threat including Kinglake, 
Marysville, Whittlesea, Yarra Valley 
and Churchill. 

Victoria Police’s Disaster Victim 
Identification (DVI) teams worked 
tirelessly for a number of weeks 
to identify victims of the bushfires 
using post-mortem and ante¬ 
mortem information collected 
by investigators. 

In January this year, 20 members 
of the Operations Response Unit 
headed to Tasmania to assist local 
police in searching bushfire damaged 
and destroyed properties. 

While bushfires have been a major 
source of devastation, flooding has 
recently impacted Victorian towns 
and other Australian states. 

In January 2011, more than 50 
Victorian towns were affected by 
floods, including Echuca, Rochester, 
Maryborough, Plorsham and Swan 
Hill. Police were also deployed 
to help in Queensland. 

Victoria Police members have 
assisted police in other countries 
in times of need. 

In 1964,10 police were deployed 
to Cyprus as part of the United 
Nations Peacekeeping Force. 

They were selected from about 130 
applicants and performed human 
relations duties. 

In the aftermath of the Bali 
Bombings in 2002, Victoria Police 
sent a team of experts i n cri me scene 
investigation, DVI and criminal 
identification. 

Members have also been 
deployed to East Timor since 1999 
to carry out general policing work 
to help restore law and order in the 
troubled region. ■ 
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SACRIFICE 


EDITORIAL 

ROSIE SCRAFTON-SAVAGE 


VICTORIA POLICE MEMBERS HAVE PROTECTED THE COMMUNITY 
AND MADE IT A SAFER PLACE FOR 160 YEARS. UNFORTUNATELY 
THIS DEDICATION HAS BEEN THE ULTIMATE SACRIFICE FOR SOME, 
WITH 157 POLICE TRAGICALLY KILLED IN THE LINE OF DUTY 
SINCE 1853. 
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OF THE 157 POLICE WHO HAVE DIED 
WHILE SERVING THEIR COMMUNITY, 
30 WERE MURDERED. HERE ARE 
A FEW OF THEIR STORIES. 


1856 

Sergeant John McNally died on 16 
October, 1856, after he was shot at 
Mount Ararat goldfields by prison 
escapees. He was the first Victorian 
police member murdered on duty. 

1863 

On 5 August, 1863, Constable Daniel 
O’Boyle was supervising a prisoner 
on remand for horse stealing at 
the Warrnambool Court House. 

As Const O’Boyle was kneeling 
down to light a fire, the prisoner 
struck him on the head with a 
mason’s hammer and escaped. 
Const O’Boyle died the following 
morning from massive head injuries. 

The prisoner evaded capture 
for two days and was convicted 
of murder and hanged at 
Geelong Gaol. 


1878 

On 26 October, 1878, Sergeant 
Michael Kennedy and constables 
Thomas Lonigan, Michael Scanlan 
and Thomas McIntyre set up camp 
near Stringybark Creek after 
searching for the wanted Kelly Gang. 

Sgt Kennedy and Const Scanlan 
set off to patrol the area and, while 
they were gone, the Kelly Gang 
attacked their camp site killing 
Const Lonigan and capturing Const 
McIntyre.The outlaws hid around 
the camp site and killed Sgt 
Kennedy and Const Scanlan 
on their return. 

During the attack, Const McIntyre 
was able to escape and raise the 
alarm.The Kelly Gang remained at 
large for the next two years. Ned 
Kelly was eventually captured and 
hanged at Old Melbourne Gaol in 
November 1880. 

1943 

Constable Frederick Jones was 
shot dead while standing at the 
intersection of Church Street 
and Bridge Road, Richmond on 
1 March, 1943. 

The murderer fired at Const Jones 
from the passenger seat of a passing 
taxi. He was arrested later that night 
and charged with murder and for 
shooting at the taxi driver. 

It is alleged the offender shot 
Const Jones by mistake and meant 
to murder another constable he held 
a grudge against. He was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 


1952 

On 30 January, 1952, Constable 
George Howell chased a man behaving 
suspiciously around cars outside 
a Caulfield cinema and was shot 
at point blank range. 

Despite being wounded, Const 
Howell gave a description of the 
shooter to bystanders and even 
while in hospital he attempted to 
identify his attackers in a line up. 

Const Howell passed away a 
couple of days later on 1 February, 
1952. An investigation using articles 
from the crime scene and information 
provided by Const Howell led to 
a vicious career criminal being 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

1974 

Senior Constable Charles Norman 
Curson was fatally stabbed at 
Flinders Street Railway Station 
on 7 January, 1974. 

Sen Const Curson joined Victoria 
Police in 1962 and was stationed 
with the Traffic and Patrol Division 
at the time of his death. 

Sen Const Curson was standing 
on the steps of the main entrance to 
Flinders Street Station when he was 
fatally stabbed in the neck. He died 
in hospital. His attacker was arrested 
a short time later. 

In December last year, a replica 
train station named Norm Curson 
Station was opened at the Victoria 
Police Academy, and is used in the 
training of Protective Services 
Officers. 

1986 

Constable Angela Taylor was seriously 
injured when a car bomb exploded 
outside the Russell Street Police 
Complex on 27 March, 1986. 

Const Taylor was only a metre away 
from the car bomb when it exploded. 
She suffered burns to 70 per cent of her 
body and died almost a month later. 

The motive for the attack was a 
hatred of police.Three men were 
convicted, two of whom were 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Const Taylor was the f i rst Australian 
policewoman to be killed on duty. 



FACT 

A list of all 157 fallen police members can 
be found at http://www.police.vic.gov.au/content. 
asp?Document_ID=30510 on the internet. 


.01 Sergeant Michael 
Kennedy 

.02 Constable Thomas 
Lonigan 

.03 Senior Constable Charles 
Norman Curson 
.04 Constable Angela Taylor 
.05 Constable Damian Eyre 
.06 Constable Steven Tynan 
.07 Sergeant Gary Silk 
.08 Senior Constable 
Rodney Miller 


1988 

Constables Damian Eyre and Steven 
Tynan responded to an abandoned 
vehicle report in Walsh Street, South 
Yarra on 12 October, 1988. 

On arrival they were ambushed by 
a number of men who had deliberately 
lured police to the scene. Const Tynan 
was shot in the head at close range. 
Const Eyre was shot in the back and 
struggled with his attacker before 
being shot twice with his service 
revolver. 

Four men charged with the 
murders were acquitted. 

1998 

Sergeant Gary Silk and Senior 
Constable Rodney Miller were shot 
and killed on 16 August, 1988, after 
they intercepted a suspicious car 
in Moorabbin. 

They were part of an operation 
investigating a series of armed 
robberies in the south-eastern 
suburbs. 

The LorimerTaskforce used 
state-of-the-art forensic techniques 
to identify two suspects, Bandali Debs 
and Jason Roberts, who were charged 
and sentenced to life in prison. 

2005 

Senior Constable Tony Clarke 
intercepted a vehicle on the Warburton 
Highway to administer a preliminary 
breath test on 24 April, 2005. 

The driver managed to get hold 
of Sen Const Clarke’s gun and shot 
him.Thedriverthen stole the police 
car and fled the scene. The stolen 
police vehicle and the driver's body 
were located a short time later. The 
offender had apparently committed 
suicide.■ 


National Police Remembrance 
Day occurs annually on 
29 September. The day 
provides an opportunity 
for Victoria Police and the 
community to remember 
the brave police men and 
women who have died 
in the line of duty. 

The Victoria Police Blue 
Ribbon Foundation was 
established in 1998 to honour 
the memory of fallen police. 
The foundation runs projects 
that benefit all Victorians, 
such as providing funding for 
new and improved emergency 
facilities in public hospitals. 
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EILEEN RAINFORD TELLS POLICE LIFE 
WHAT IT WAS LIKE TO BE ONE OF THE 
FIRST UNIFORMED POLICEWOMEN TO 
JOIN THE RANKS OF VICTORIA POLICE. 


I n her skirt and heels, with her 
handbag hanging off her arm, 
policewoman number 26, Eileen 
Rainford, stood out in a crowd. 

But, while the police uniform may 
have looked nice, it was anything 
but practical. 

“The shoes and the handbag... I 
mean we were not models, we were 
there to work.To run in those heels 
and drop the handbag en route... it 
didn’t stay long,” laughs Ms Rainford. 

From the peaceful garden area of 
an aged care facility near Melbourne, 
the 91-year-old remembers her 
career at Victoria Police fondly. 


On the walls of her cosy room are 
reminders, with a certificate of good 
conduct signed by former Chief 
Commissioner Christine Nixon, 
and her old badge in a frame nearby. 

When Ms Rainford was a 
policewoman, many things were 
different to the policing of today. 

She joined Victoria Police in 1952 
as one of only 29 policewomen. 

The organisation had almost 3000 
police at the time with a population 
of about 2.3 million in Victoria. 

“We (women police) were like 
unusual creatures in the street when 
I came in (to the organisation). 
People would stop and look 
at you,” Ms Rainford said. 

Priorto joining, Ms Rainford 
worked in the armed forces during 
the Second World War and then 
joined London police where she 
worked for two years before her 
family migrated to Australia and she 
took up a career at Victoria Police. 

“I had my time in the depot 
and then my first stop was Russell 
Street. It just took off from there,” 
she said. 
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FACT 

During 2011-12, 25 per cent of 
Victorian police were women. 



FEMALE FORCES 





.01 Policewoman Eileen Rainford 
(on right) and a colleague patrol 
on Princes Bridge, Melbourne, 
circa 1953. 

.02 Ms Rainford still has a passion 
for policing. Photo by Peter Clarke. 


.03 Policewomen show off the uniform 
and bags introduced in 1972. 

The handbags were custom 
made to fit their batons. 


Ms Rainford was promoted to 
First Constable in 1958 and then, 
only three years later, to Senior 
Constable. 

From 1962 she took on the task 
of being in charge of the Women’s 
Section in Flemington. 

“It was a very rewarding career 
when I look back on it now,” 

Ms Rainford said. 

She recalled a family violence 
situation where a young girl and 
her parents were arguing about her 
returning home late from an evening 
with her boyfriend. 

“I was called out there the next 
morning and the domestic had 
turned into a whole group of people 
out on the driveway,” she said. 

Ms Rainford parked at the gate and 
yelled out to the group, shocking 
them into quieting, before speaking 
to the girl’s and boy’s parents. 

“We came to an agreement about 
their future. So much of our work was 
diplomacy. We spent a lot of time 
talkingto people and listening 
to what people were saying,” 

Ms Rainford said. 


On arriving back at the police 
station to tell her sergeant what 
had happened, he was surprised 
that she had the courage to deal 
with the situation alone. 

“There were so few of us and 
there was so much to do,” she said. 

“We did what we had to. You just 
got better and better at it the more 
experience you had.” 

While Ms Rainford was not one to 
shy away from the task at hand, she 
remembers that some of her male 
colleagues felt protective of the 
women and wanted to shield them 
from some of the difficult work. 

She recalls pulling over a drunk 
driver, a task not completed by the 
women police and for which she 
was reprimanded for, however 
Ms Rainford felt compelled to take 
action against the dangerous driver. 

“This driver was so erratic. When 
we got to court his defence, would you 
believe, was that he was navigating 
by the stars,” she said. 

Fie lost the case. 

Looking back at hertime as a 
policewoman, Ms Rainford has seen 
many changes. 

Two Women Police Agents were 
the first women to join Victoria 
Police in 1917 and perform work to 
assist women and children.They had 
no powers of arrest, no uniform and 



were paid at half the pay of other 
police. From then until around the 
1970s, while the number of female 
police had grown and conditions 
improved, their role remained 
focused on issues involving women 
and children, like sexual assault 
incidents and talkingto school groups. 

“We weren’t allowed to be 
married. It wasn’t until 1972 that 
the law changed. If you married, 
you had to leave,” she said. 

“I didn’t find anybody that 
whizzed me off my stockinged 
feet. The career was too good. 

“They said it was because it 
would be too difficult to do two jobs, 
like home and a job. Of course it’s 
quite different these days.” 

Among the many changes 
that occurred since Ms Rainford’s 
service were the introduction of 
maternity and paternity leave in 
1975, and women taking up roles 
in all areas from road policing to 
forensics and within the Critical 
Incident Response Team and Dog 
Squad from the late 1960s. 

While policing jurisdictions were 
arguably slow to recruit women to 
the ranks, Ms Rainford said her male 
colleagues were always supportive. 

“We supported each other in all 
sorts of situations and we knew that 
we could rely on each other and if 
we required back-up it would come 
very quickly,” she said. 

“The friends I made were life-long. 
That sort of bond is very strong. 

“We did the hard yards, but for 
me it was fine, I’d do it all again.” 

Ms Rainford retired from Victoria 
Police in 1972 due to ill health. 

In the aged care facility where 
she now lives, fighting crime is no 
longer Ms Rainford’s focus, but she 
enjoys entertaining her carers and 
the residents with her quick wit and 
tales from her policing career. 

“I really find it difficult to come 
to terms with the fact that I have 
reached this age because I don’t 
feel like it. 

“I have a motor scooter. I call 
it Jasper. It’s a tremendously 
independent thing. 

“If you hear reports of an old lady 
hooning around Clarendon Street, 
you’ll know who it is,” she smiled. ■ 
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History of Women 
in Policing 

► 1917 

First women appointed at Victoria Police. 

► 1947 

A uniform for police women is introduced. 

► 1948 

Uniformed policewomen are allowed 
to conduct street patrols. 

► I960 

Women take the first three places, dux, 
second and third, amongthe graduate 
recruits in a squad. 

► 1978 

Equal Opportunity Act comes into 
effect and policewomen transfer 
to general duties policing. 

► 1982 

Joan Notting is the first woman appointed 
officer in charge of an all male police station. 

► 2001 

Christine Nixon is appointed Chief 
Commissioner in Victoria and is the first 
woman in Australia to head a police force. 

► 2002 

The first woman is appointed 
to a one-person police station. 
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AT AN EMERGENCY, POLICE ARE QUICK TO TAKE THE LEAD TO 
PROTECT LIFE AND PROPERTY. SOMETIMES, WHAT IS SEEN AND 
DONE STAYS WITH THEM LONG AFTER THE INCIDENT IS CLEARED. 
FOR ^8-YEAR VETERAN SERGEANT IAN BROWN, A TRAGIC PLANE 
CRASH IS ONE SUCH INCIDENT. 


EDITORIAL ANTHONY LONCARIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY PETER CLARKE 


PLANETRAGEDY 

.01 Sgt Brown and the RAAF's 
Paul Linehan came together 
to recognise the crash victims, 
Lynch and Barkley. 


F ootscray Police Station’s Sergeant 
Ian Brown will never forget the 
time he saw the bodies of two plane 
crash victims lying on gurneys while 
he was passing through the 
Melbourne City Morgue. 

It was 11 October, 1967 and the 
bodies of 21-year-old Navy Sub 
Lieutenant Michael Desmond Lynch 
and 23-year-old Royal Australian Air 
Force (RAAF) Flying Officer Samuel 
Roy Barkley had been transferred 
to the morgue after the crash. 

Lynch was pilot of the Royal 
Australian Navy Vampire Jet aircraft, 
which crashed shortly after taking 
off from the RAAF Base in Laverton 
following engine failure. 

He managed to steer the plane 
clear of the busy Princes Freeway, 
averting the possibility of major 
injury or death to drivers. 

Barkley, the observer and sole 
passenger, and Lynch were incinerated 


after the plane crashed between 
the Melbourne-Geelong Railway line 
and the highway. 

Sgt Brown said he was deeply 
saddened by the incident, which 
brought about a major police and 
emergency services response. 

“I was of a similar age to the men 
and seeingthem and hearing the news 
around the incident stayed with me 
all these years,” he said. “Their bravery 
hadn’t been recognised so I decided 
to do something about it.” 

In 2008, Sgt Brown initiated a 
project to have a new bridge over the 
Princes Freeway at Point Cook named 
in memory of Lynch and Barkley. 

The bridge is in direct line of the now 
disused North-South runway which 
is where the Vampire aircraft had 
begun its journey. 

An official opening ceremony for 
the Lynch-Barkley Bridge took place 
on 26 February with a number of 
their relatives travelling from as 


far as the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America to be there. 

Sgt Brown said he felt relieved 
to finally recognise the men and 
the tragedy. 

“Although not on active service at 
the time of their deaths, both officers 
sacrificed their lives to save others 
while on working-up exercises with 
HMAS Parramatta,” he said. 

Lynch’s cousin, RAAF Warrant 
Officer Paul Linehan, said his family 
could not come up with enough words 
to articulate their appreciation 
of Sgt Brown’s work. 

“To the family it puts context around 
it all and it is fantastic that through 
Ian’s initiative Michael and Roy’s 
names will live on for many years,” 

Mr Linehan said. “He is not related 
to the families involved but he felt 
a need to do something about it and 
he has put his heart and soul into 
this project.”* 
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FAMILY HISTORY 

.01 After years of having Det Piggott’s 
scrapbooks stored at the top of his 
closet, his grandson Eric Beissel 
realised the historical significance 
enclosed. 

.02 Ldg Sen Const Wain and 

Mr Beissel with the scrapbooks. 



DETECTIVE FREDERICK PIGGOTT WAS 
AMONG THE FIRST VICTORIAN POLICE TO 
USE FORENSIC SAMPLING IN CRIME SOLVING. 
HIS GREAT, GREAT GRANDDAUGHTER IS 
FOLLOWING HIS LEGACY BY PRESENTING 
EVIDENCE IN COURT AS A POLICE 
PROSECUTOR. 


EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE | n 1916, when Isabella McMichael 

PHOTOGRAPHY SHANE BELL | was found with a gunshot wound 

to the head on her porch in Licola, in 
northern Victoria, people were quick 
to point the finger at her husband. 

But not Detective Frederick Piggott. 

With an eye for detail and 
commitment to finding answers, he 
determined from the direction of the 
blood splatter on the scene that it was 
not possible for another person 
to have fired the deadly shot. 

He presented his evidence at court, 
leading to the Coroner finding her 
death was accidental or suicide. 

Det Piggott was a leader in evidence 
gathering and crime solving. He would 
routinely gather evidence and examine 
crime scenes, well before the 
practices were realised more broadly. 


His use of forensic techniques She joined Victoria Police in 2001 at 

is now commonplace in crime the age of 21 and worked in suburban 

investigation, including photographing Melbourne police stations for 10 years, 
crime scenes, fingerprinting and before movingto Wangaratta, which 

handwriting and hair analysis. was also once the stomping ground 

Det Piggott was appointed as a of Det Piggott. 

constable at Victoria Police in 1898. “I always knew Pa Piggott was a 

He worked in Rutherglen and nearby police officer, but after doing some 

areas for eight years before moving research realised that he was well 

to the Criminal Investigation Branch respected, having received almost 

in St Kilda where he developed his 48 commendations for his good 
investigative skills and was sent work,” Ldg Sen Const Wain said, 

overseas to learn about forensic “He and another detective, 

methods. He retired as a John Brophy, were put on a lot of 

superintendent in 1934. cases together because they had 

Four of Det Piggott’s scrapbooks, a reputation for solving them.” 
featuring hundreds of the cases In fact, the phrase‘If Piggott don’t 

he worked on with news clippings, get you, Brophy will’ was commonly 

photographs, comments and more, used, according to Ldg Sen Const 

now sit in the Victorian State Library’s Wain’s proud grandfather, and 
collections. grandson to Det Piggott, Eric Beissel. 

The range of investigations that he He said he remembered his 
was involved in included those from grandfather’s determination 
the murder of a young girl in Caulfield, to solve crime, 

the story of a skull found in scrub near “He was a stickler for doing things 
Chelsea in 1924 and the hit and run right. He was a keen photographer 

of a woman in South Yarra in which and used this interest in his work, 

the infamous Leslie (Squizzy) Taylor Journalists described him as a‘dandy’ 
was implicated. and made comparisons with Sherlock 

These days it is his great, great Holmes,” Mr Beissel said, 
granddaughter who carries the proud “He was a gentleman. He took pride 
legacy, presenting evidence in court. in his appearance and as a detective 
The Prosecutions Division’s he was always well dressed, wore his 

Leading Senior Constable Shelley Homburg hat, had a white rose in his 
Wain did not know how important her buttonhole and carried a walking 
ancestor’s work was until an author stick or folded black umbrella.”* 
became interested in one of his cases. 

“From when I was in Grade 6, 

I wanted to be a police officer. I always 
had an interest in crime,” Ldg Sen 
Const Wain said. 
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POLICE LIFE EXPLORES WHAT IS IN STORE 
FOR VICTORIA POLICE'S FUTURE AND HOW 
CRIME SOLVING AND PREVENTION WILL 
CHANGE IN THE 21ST CENTURY. 


EDITORIAL ANTHONY LONCARIC 


I magine if police could predict a 
vehicle collision hotspot months 
before it develops or determine 
an unknown suspect’s height, eye 
colour, facial features and age 
using the smallest sample of DNA. 

It might sound like something 
out of a Hollywood science fiction 
movie, but these tools could soon 
be available to police in Victoria 
to help them save more lives 
and solve crimes. 

Victoria Police’s Chief Forensic 
Scientist Dr Bryan Found said his 
team was developing techniques 
to get better information from DNA, 
like an offender’s ancestry and 
appearance. 

“In a few years from now we 
should be able to offer a suite of 
information to police who have come 
across a potential crime scene but 
don’t have witnesses and aren’t 
sure what happened,” he said. 

“By analysing DNA left at the scene 
we may be able to give them some 
information about the physical 
characteristics of the person and 
using microbial chemical analysis 
we may be in a position to determine 
where they come from and where 
they have travelled recently or 
if they are a smoker or drinker.” 

Dr Found anticipates most 
of the DNA testing will take place 
at crime scenes with less work 
needing to be done in large 
forensic laboratories. 

He expects that on-the-spot 
drug tests of drivers will detect 
more drugs and the results will 
no longer be preliminary, meaning 
time will not be wasted waiting for 
the sample to be examined. 


Although Victoria’s road toll is 
in steady decline, advances in 
technology could lead to deaths 
on roads becoming a less likely 
occurrence. 

Victoria Police’s Intelligence 
Mapping and Analysis Unit has 
recently developed a predictive 
mapping tool that can forecast 
road trauma locations using 
statistics of past collisions. 

Information gathered using the 
tool can inform Victoria Police of 
the best places and times to deploy 
road policing resources. 

Intelligence and Covert Support 
Command’s Tim Mashford said the 
tool may also be further developed 
to predict different types of crime 
like vehicle thefts and assaults. 

“If we continue to develop the 
tool police will be able to anticipate 
where crimes are likely to occur and 
this could lead to many crimes 
being prevented,” Mr Mashford 
said. “All police across the 
organisation could have access to 
the mapping system and I can see 
it being used on mobile devices.” 

The Policing Information, Process 
and Practice (PIPP) Reform Program's 
Nicola Gourdie said prototype 
applications were being developed 
by Victoria Police to make up to date 
information, like the mapping system, 
more readily available to police 
on the job. 

“With the PIPP Program we are 
looking at ways police can get 
immediate access to important 
information about a suspect or 
a location they are attending,” she 
said. “Information that is usually 
only available to them when they 
get back to the station will be 
accessible on the move using 
a mobile device. We hope the 
content they can access will 
include information and data from 
other organisations and government 
departments like the Department 
of Human Services.” 


www.police.vic.gov.au/policelife 


“Our vision is for all police in 
Victoria to have access to information 
that is in real time, true and 
consistent across all relevant 
organisations.” 

Although advances in technology 
will have a positive impact on policing 
in the future, the flip side is that it 
may also provide new opportunities 
for organised crime networks. 

Usingthe internet, criminals 
from all over the world can target 
victims living in Victoria making it 
challenging for police to identify 
and apprehend the offenders. 

The Victoria Police E-Crime 
Squad’s Inspector John Manley 
said crimes like fraud, identity theft 
and child sex offences involving 
technology were on the rise and 
most types of crime now have 
a link to technology. 

“One of the biggest challenges 
facing police all around the world 
is to train their people to a level 
at which they are competent and 
capable of dealing with digital 
evidence,” Insp Manley said. 
“Technologies that make our 
lives easier will make the job of 
investigators who are not tech 
savvy immeasurably more difficult.” 

He said there were a range of 
initiatives being developed at a 
state and national level to ensure 
policing organisations could meet 
the challenges of the future. 

“We are positioning ourselves 
so we’re able to deal with crime 
related to inevitable advances 
in technology,” he said. ■ 
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